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OF THE VEHICLE THAT 
WILL TRANSPORT US 


INTO THE FUTURE 


A 24,000-mile durability tes-—something akin to a demolition derby — 
will help us choose replacements for our Jeeps and half-tons 


At a spot in Southwest Texas near the 
Mexican border, it’s showdown time for 
three automobile manufacturers. Each of 
them is gunning for the chance to supply 
the 100,000 Long-Life Vehicles that the USPS 
will buy over the next eight years—and that 
letter carriers will be driving in the year 
2010. 

For a shot at this high-stakes, winner-take-all 
contract, the manufacturers have pitted their 
van-type vehicles against an endurance trial so 
tough that it makes the Indianapolis 500 seem 
like a Sunday afternoon spin. 

When the road test ends in May, only certified 
survivors will be in the running as replacements 
for our quarter-ton Jeeps and half-ton trucks. 

But, although it’s a key element, the test is 
only part of an ingenious scheme to buy rugged, 
safe, dependable transportation and, at the same 
time, save billions for people who buy postage. 

This plan, a broad-brush example of thinking 
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big, has won the backing of the USPS Board of 
Governors, earned cooperation from the auto- 
motive industry and fired the imaginations of 
everyone involved with it. 
When it was outlined to veteran Vehicle 
Maintenance Facility Manager John Hayes, he 
shelved his own plans for imminent retirement 
to take part in the project. Instead of heading for It’s designed 
the golf course, Hayes flew to Texas to spend 75 to last 


on living out of a suitcase and taking his turn well into 
as a round-the-clock, seven-day-a-week test mon- 
itor. the 21st 


In brief, here’s the plan that’s already making Century. 
history: 
® Take a cue from the aircraft industry and buy 
postal delivery vehicles with an aluminum-alloy 
body designed to last well into the 21st century. 
8 Order 100,000 of them over the next eight 
years, enough to change the face of the world’s 
largest fleet of delivery vehicles. 
® Using the leverage of a multi-million dollar 
Continued next page 


After seeing the test track, which includes a 
cobblestone course (far left) and potholes (left), 
staff photographer Patrick S. McCabe said that he 
wouldn’t risk his own car for one circuit of the 
course—let alone 24,000 miles on it. The three 
gutsy vehicles in the running for our contract ap- 
pear below, and details about them, on page 5. 
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Continued from page 3 
contract, require manufacturers to ante up actual 
vehicles—not prototypes—for durability testing. 
® Conduct the most grueling road test of a gov- 
ernment vehicle this side of the M-1 tank. 
More mileage for our millions 
You'd think that running the world’s largest 
fleet of delivery vehicles would put you in the 
driver’s seat when it came to making deals on 
replacement vehicles, wouldn’t you? Not quite. 
As it turns out, government procurement prac- 
Each wheel tices are the bureaucratic equivalent of the 
will hit child-proof bottle cap—entirely necessary but 
a pothole somewhat maddening. To guard against double- 
35.000 dealing in the awarding of multi-million dollar 
- contracts, government agencies like the Postal 

times. Service have to act in ways that would make the 
educated consumer blush with embarrassment. 

Take the practice of going with the low bid- 
der, for example. When you make a major pur- 
chase, you'll consider a lot of factors in addition 
to price. On a car, you might look at its history 
of repairs and the reputation of the dealer and 
maker among other considerations. But the 
Postal Service—like every other agency, includ- 
ing NASA—must award contracts solely on the 
basis of price. 

Another example: Few of us would plunk 
down cash for a car without a chance to test- 
drive it. But, since you can’t find right-hand- 
drive vehicles in an auto dealer’s showroom, we 


The volunteers for and managers of the Long-Life project, in alphabeti- 
cal order, are William R. Brudigam (San Bruno, CA), Frank Bruno (Pat- 
terson, NJ), Albert Elam (Akron, OH), John Hayes (Pueblo, CO, stand- 
ing at far left), LeRoy Hill (Washington, DC), Alfred Krause (Bing- 
hampton, NY), Sammy Martinez (San Antonio, TX), Walter Pennick 
(Tucson, AZ), Aram Petit (Providence, Ri), Larry B. Richards (Memphis, 
TN), Joe Rodriguez (Ft. Worth, TX), Francis Urbain (Indianapolis, IN), 
and Ofa Young (Charleston, WV). Not pictured are W. Hundley (Mem- 
phis, TN), Jerry Kerr (Washington, DC), Elaine May (Denver, CO), 
Mike Saunders (Washington, DC) and Paul Snider (Memphis, TN). 


have our vehicles custom-made. That means 
working up specifications for exactly what we 
want (keeping in mind that if we ask ror too 
much, we drive up the price; if we ask for too 
little, we're sorry later) and awarding the con- 
tract to the manufacturer who will build to our 
“specs” for the least amount of money. Only 
after our vehicles start rolling off the assembly 
line do we get a chance to kick tires and slam 
doors. At that point, if we find deficiencies or 
defects, we have to ask the manufacturer to cor- 
rect them, or fix them ourselves. At least that 
was the case until the Long-Life Vehicle was en- 
visioned. 

At his Vehicle Maintenance Facility (VMF) in 
Pueblo, CO, John Hayes was in a good position 
to see the results of the usual procurement prac- 
tices. “By the time we'd get the replacement ve- 
hicles that far west, we'd already have 10 modifi- 
cation orders—10 changes to make before we 
ever saw the vehicles!” Even so, Hayes, who 
joined the the postal Motor Vehicle Service in 
1955, maintains that the USPS has never gotten 
stuck with a lemon. “They’ve all been good vehi- 
cles—as long as the carriers would take care of 
them,” he says. It was the chance of getting a 
real honey out of this deal that made Hayes 
throw in with the Long-Life Vehicle project. 
Survival of the fittest 

“General Motors, Ford, sure they have tests,” 
says Hayes. “But nothing like this—nothing so 
postal. There’s never been anything like this be- 
fore.” 

For openers, each wheel on each van will hit a 
pothole 35,000 times. Each vehicle will make 
100 consecutive stops from a speed of 15 mph 
to check for overheating or alignment prob- 
lems—and that’s in addition to the starts and 
stops on the test track (see below). Then there 
are the blithely named “special events”: figure- 
eights and serpentines, where the steering wheel 
is spun back and forth as far as it will go (wheel- 
lock to wheel-lock) to test maneuverability and 
endurance. 

The three vans must also offer ease of enter- 
ing, exiting and handling by the broadest possi- 
ble spectrum of USPS drivers—a man in the 95th 
percentile of height and weight for U.S. males 
(6-foot-2-inches, 210 pounds), and a woman in 
the fifth percentile for females ( 4-foot-11-inches, 
85 pounds). And each vehicle must prove 
weathertight in a simulated downpour. 

On January 21, the three vans started their 
24,000-mile ordeal, running 20 hours a day, 
seven days a week on proving grounds operated 
by Uniroyal Tires outside Laredo, TX. There, 
professional drivers employed by Uniroyal are 





putting them through a daily mix of paces that 
will add up to the following: 

® 5,760 miles on a closed-loop five-mile paved 
road at 50-55 mph. 

® 11,520 miles over unimproved (gravel) road 
at speeds of 30-45 mph. 

® 2,880 miles on road and shoulder, stopping 
every 250 feet and accelerating up to 15 mph 
between stops. 

® 960 miles over Belgian block (uneven road 
surface similar to brick) at speeds of 25-35 mph. 
® 960 miles over cobblestones between 3-1/2-in- 
ches to 4-1/2-inches above the surface, at 10-14 
mph. 

® 960 miles over potholes at 10-14 mph. 

® 960 miles of “special events” at 1-10 mph. 

To make things even more interesting—and 
true-to-life—the vehicles will haul a 1,000-pound 
load during half of the 24,000-mile test and, 
during the other half, a driver and sandbags to 
equal a combined weight of 400 pounds. 
Ready, willing, able 

Jerry Kerr—a soft-spoken man in the range of 
the 95th percentile for males—is unabashedly 
proud of the durability test he’s managing. But 
he’s even prouder of the VMF people from 
around the country who are taking part in it. 

“We asked for volunteers, got 60 and picked 
30 of them to fly out to Laredo to a meeting in 
December,” says Kerr. “We brought them in 
thinking we would rotate people in and out of 
town every three weeks. But, before the meeting 
was over, 14 people had volunteered to stay for 
the duration of the test. 

“That was something we never expected. I tell 
you, when we found that we had enough people 
for round-the-clock shifts—well, that was one of 
the most moving moments of my postal career. 
It’s going to save money, of course, but it’s also 
going to give us better control of the test. 

“Making decisions on which parts the man- 
ufacturers can replace can sometimes be subjec- 
tive,” says Kerr, a former fleet manager in Al- 
buquerque, now a program manager in the 
Headquarters Delivery Services Department. As 
one of the conditions of the test, only Kerr can 
authorize repairs or replacements on the test 
vehicles, and all work has to be done under the 
supervision of the USPS test monitors. “I can go 
to these people for advice, and when a repair is 
authorized, they know the difference between a 
waterpump and a distributor.” 

John Hayes had no trouble deciding to stay for 
the two-and-a-half-month test. Last year, when 
United Parcel Service pulled out of Alaska, the 
USPS had to ship in additional vehicles to 


Continued next page 





IT’S CUSTOM-DESIGNED 
FOR CARRIERS 

Manufacturers taking part in the test are 
Grumman Olson, a division of Grumman 
Allied, Inc., of Melville, NY; AM General Di- 
vision of Ling Temco Vaught Aerospace and 
Defense Co., of Detroit; and POVECO, a cor- 
poration formed in July 1984 by the General 
Automotive Corp. and Fruehauf Trailer 
Corp. specifically to build the Long-Life Ve- 
hicle. 

Regardless of which one wins the contract, 
our new Long-Life Vehicle will have the follow- 
ing features—all standard: 

Mechanical 

® 4-cylinder fuel-injected engine. 8 Right-hand 
drive. 8 Automatic transmission. 8 Power-assis- 
ted heavy duty, front-wheel disc brakes. 8 Power 
steering. @ 12-volt maintenance-free battery. 8 
Double-A Arm Coil spring-front suspension. 8 All 
weather light truck, steel-belted tubeless radial 
tires. 

Exterior 

® Tinted safety glass windshield. 8 2-speed 
windshield wipers with blade-mounted 
windshield washers. 

Comfort 

® Bi-level power air-flow ventilation with dash- 
mounted air deflectors. 8 Heater/defroster with 
two-speed electric blower. 8 Seat for driver that 
swivels for easy ingress/egress and access to rear 
cargo compartment. & Nylon woven-cloth fabric 
upholstery. & Interior sound level that will not 
exceed limits for passenger vehicle. 

Safety 

® Crashworthiness at 35 mph. ® Crash bars in 
side doors. ® Molded or impact-absorbing 
bumper that can withstand collision at 5 mph. ® 
Collapsible steering column. 8 Safety belts for 
driver and passenger with automatic locking- 
type retracting reel. 

Capacity 

® 108 cu. ft. cargo area with A-Track for secur- 
ing containers with belts or bars (compares with 
40 cu. ft. area in quarter-ton; 130 cu. ft. area in 
half-ton). @ Half-ton cargo load. 

Special features 

® Working shelf that accepts three letter trays. 8 
Easily installed passenger seat for training, route- 
sharing purposes. ® Solid partition behind driver/ 
passenger area with built-in lockable sliding door 
for access to Cargo area. 

Other 

® Minimum fuel capacity of 12 gallons. 8 Turn- 
ing diameter that does not exceed 40 feet. 








Billions 

in savings 
just from 
the single 


procurement. 
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Continued from page 5 

handle the extra load of parcel post. Hayes vol- 
unteered for a 45-day detail in Anchorage to 
help get the vehicles in service as soon as he 
was asked. Of this test, he says simply, “I wanted 
to see it through.” 

Where’s the beef? 

A plan to get more vehicle for less money isn’t 
too hard to sell—if you can prove that it’s not 
pie in the sky. Here’s the logic behind the pro- 
gram, as explained by John Humphrey, general 
manager of Fleet Operations in Headquarters. It 
was his boss, Robert St. Francis, director of the 
Office of Fleet Management, who developed the 
concept. 

“Normally, our vehicles last eight or nine 
years—and rust is a big factor in their longev- 
ity,” says Humphrey. “That means, if we were to 
provide replacements over a 24-year period, we 
would need three separate buys. Our last buy of 
quarter-tons came out to some $6,000 per unit, 
and the half-tons cost about $8,000 each. 

“By requiring an aluminum alloy, we can buy 
a vehicle body and frame with a reasonable life 
cycle of 24 years—with proper maintenance. 
Even factoring in the additional cost for 
aluminum and the cost of an engine overhaul or 
replacement at 12,000 miles, we’ve got billions 
in savings coming just from the single procure- 
ment.” 

In the meantime, according to Humphrey, 
we've started to accrue savings in several other 
areas: 
® As we introduce the new vehicles, 11,000 a 
year over the next eight years, we will phase out 
the old quarter-tons and half-tons—each of the 
models somewhat different—and require fewer 
kinds of parts in inventory. Eventually we will 
need only one kind of alternator, shock ab- 
sorber, windshield wiper blade, or any other 
part. This will lead to considerable savings on 
the inventory we have to maintain and simplify 
the logistics of buying and getting the parts to 
our VMFs. 
® Thanks to aluminum’s excellent resistance to 
road salt and chemicals, our maintenance ex- 
pense will drop 
@ The new vehicle’s specifications require easy 
under-hood maintenance features, including an 
engine designed for easy access to modular com- 
ponents. By replacing instead of repairing parts, 
we wil be able to get vehicles back in service 
faster and work on repairing the parts when 
time is available. 

There’s a lot more, and it all adds up to some 
$3 billion in cost avoidance over the 24-year 
period. 

But what if there are automotive break- 


throughs in the next quarter-century, improve- 
ments that would vastly increase fuel efficiency 
or affect handling of a car? “If so,” says Robert 
St. Francis, “they are likely to be in the engine 
or transmission area and we can make replace- 
ments at the 12,000-mile mark, or as neces- 
sary—and still save money.” 

Meanwhile, back at the test site 

Laredo is 150 miles from San Antonio, 150 
miles from Monterey in Mexico—and 150 miles 
from just about anywhere else, its natives will 
tell you. 

The town has a population of around 100,000, 
most of them bi-lingual, and its people have 
taken a warm interest in the postal visitors. Bill 
Brudigam, who came from the Western Region’s 
Maintenance Office in San Bruno, CA, and acts as 
Jerry Kerr’s second-in-command, says that test 
monitors’ baseball caps draw a lot of friendly at- 
tention. “The people here are the nicest people 
you’d ever want to meet,” he says. Aram Petit, a 
vehicle maintenance analyst from Providence, RI, 
couldn’t agree more: “They’re wonderful people, 
and they treat us like family.” 

But the weather has proved less welcoming. A 
storm in January dropped 11 inches of snow on 
San Antonio, two inches of ice on Laredo and 
turned the test track into a quagmire. Faced with 
the choice of delaying the test or gutting Uniroyal’s 
gravel road (and having to regrade it), the 
USPS group chose to hold off. By mid-February, 
they had lost enough time to set back the 
test’s conclusion, originally scheduled for April, 
to May. 

Despite the freak weather—the worst in a cen- 
tury—Jerry Kerr is still hoping to maintain the 
schedule set up last year. “We'll put in overtime 
on the evaluation of the test results,” he says, 
“and still aim at making a recommendation to 
the Board of Governors in July.” If all goes ac- 
cording to plan, the contract award will be made 
this summer and the first vehicles will arrive in 
the field next spring. 

Will letter carriers like the Long-Life Vehicle? 
With a degree of cynicism born of 30 years’ ex- 
perience in maintenance, John Hayes refuses to 
make a prediction. “But one thing is for sure,” 
he says. “The vehicles they get will be darned 
good ones—that’s a guarantee.” 8 

—Andrea Nellius 
— 
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POSTAL LIFE AR 


BACK B YI 


With the results of last year’s calendar 
contest still fresh in your mind—nvayf 
hanging on your wall—we'd like yoyo 
start thinking about what wil} reg it in 
1986. 

We're announcing our second Postal Life 
Calendar Art Contest in this issue, 10 give you 
plenty of time to enter before she August 31 
deadline. 

If you are an artist, we hope you will consider 
entering the contest. If you know of talented 
employees, please call the comp€tition to their 
attention. 

The prize, in addition to a $100 gift certificate 
to the mail-order catalog of the winner’s choice, 
is the gratitude of postal people all over the 
country. The artists who contributed to the 
1985 calendar are still receiving tributes from 
admirers who express the pride they felt in see- 
ing such an outstanding body of work done by 
their colleagues. 

Try again! 

If you entered last year, and your work was 
not selected as a winner, be sure to try again. 
Some very fine works were passed over because 
of various factors—duplication of subject matter, 
for example. There was especially keen competi- 
tion among landscapes showing rural mailboxes 
(we selected three), and cartoons concerning 
letter carriers and dogs (only one could be cho- 
sen ). 

Keep in mind that the subject matter must be 
related to the Postal Service and the judges will 
be seeking art that can be enjoyed for a month 
at a time. Some other points to remember are 
the limitations of printing—one very effective 
construction-paper collage was rejected because 
some of the color values were so close they 
would have blended into one another—and the 
dimensions of the page on which the art will be 
printed. 

And, good luck. We will publish the winning 
entries in the November/December issue of 
Postal Life, and your fellow postal employees 


















will be thericher for the talents y 
share with them during the h 
Rules: U 

L All employees are eligible to enter except 
those in the Headquartegg’ Public & Employee 
CommupjiCations Department in Washington, 

DC. 

2. Only original artfork by postal employees 
will be considered, and all work submitted must 
be done on the employee’s own time—“off the 
clock.” 

3. The artwork must relate in some way to the 
Postal Service. (Do not submit stamp designs; 
they will not be considered. Also, do not choose 
the Pony Express as a subject; it was not part of 
the Post Office Department. ) 

4. You may use any medium that is reproducible 
in print except photography. Horizontal work, 
proportioned to fit on an 8Y2-by-11-inch page, 
will receive preference. 

5. If your artwork has a personal or actual value, 
we strongly recommend that you submit a color 
slide or photo of it for judging. (Be sure to put 
your name, postal facility, your mailing address 
and telephone number on the slide or photo. ) 
We will contact you prior to final judging to ob- 
tain the original. 

6. Please include a self-addressed, stamped 
mailer of the proper size for any material that 
you wish us to return. We will make every effort 
to return your work, but we cannot be responsi- 
ble for loss or damage. 

7. You may send as many entries as you like, but 
please make sure each is marked with your 
name, postal facility, address and telephone 
number. 

8. The Postal Service will have the right to re- 
produce the winning entries on the 1986 Postal 
Life Calendar. 

9. Send entries to the Postal Life ART CONTEST, 
Room 10843, USPS Headquarters, Washington, 
DC 20260-3100. 

10. All entries must be postmarked by August 
31, 1985. 8 









Twelve 
winners will 
receive 
$100 gift 
certificates. 








The impetus 
comes from 
the bottom 
up, not the 
top down. 


Letter carriers tackle 
problems with teamwork 


All over the country, city carriers and their managers are 
developing new ways of working together. We take a look at 
how an established workteam in California is applying the 
Employee Involvement concepts. 


“The way I look at it, we’re blazing trails 
and that takes a positive attitude and lots of 
hard work.” 

“I agree. It doesn’t just happen by itself. 
You're asking people to make fundamental 
changes in the way they do things, and that 
takes commitment and enthusiasm.” 

“I know what you mean. Communication 
is a two-way street, and once it stops being 
two-way, it stops working.” 

“It’s amazing how much we can accom- 
plish and how many problems we can solve 
when we all work together.” 

Postal workers have heard a lot lately about 
Employee Involvement, Quality of Work Life, 
problem-solving and participative management. 
All of these are fine-sounding phrases, but they 


boil down to just one idea—people communicat- 


ing with one another in an atmosphere of open- 
ess and trust, with the impetus coming from the 
bottom up rather than the top down. And it 
works. Employees from both management and 
craft, like the ones quoted above, are finding a 
better way to solve their problems by talking 
with each other. 
Getting started 

This “better way” began in the spring of 1982 
when the National Association of Letter Carriers 
(NALC) and the Postal Service joined as equal 
partners in setting up the Employee Invoivement 
process. A national steering committee com- 
posed of an equal number of members from 
management and the union was formed to help 
guide the organizing efforts, and in the fall of 
1982, the president of the NALC and the Post- 
master General signed a joint agreement to 
begin the process. By the end of 1984, 118 
MSCs and post offices had initiated El, with the 
plan calling for every MSC in the nation to be 
offered the opportunity to become involved by 
the end of 1985. 


What does this all mean to the average postal 
worker? How do these grand ideas translate into 
action in the workplace, where millions of 
pieces of mail are processed and delivered each 
day? 

To answer those questions, we took a look at 
how Employee Involvement is working in one 
post office. 

Making it work 

The workteam members quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article all come from a city located 
in the heart of California’s Silicon Valley, so 
named because of the heavy concentration of 
computer and electronics industries. An affluent 
and fast-growing community with a population 
of 70,000, Mountain View is one of a chain of 
cities that links San Francisco and San Jose, com- 
munities that seemed to grow up almost over- 
night in response to America’s ever-increasing 
demand for electronic gadgetry. 

Mountain View letter carriers were introduced 
to the EI process in 1983, when San Francisco 
MSC Management and NALC Facilitators met 
with them to explain how the process works 
and to recruit volunteers for the workteams. 
The team 

The heart of the EI process is the workteam, a 
group comprised of carriers and managers who 
meet weekly to hammer out recommended solu- 
tions to problems and keep the lines of com- 
munication open. This is where the process in- 
itially succeeds or fails, and success means that 
both sides must be willing to commit themselves 
to making it work from the start. 

In Mountain View, the EI facilitators found the 
potential for solid commitment, but they also 
found it tempered with a good dose of skepti- 
cism. Carriers were concerned that EI was just a 
way of paying lip service to the idea that work- 
ers can have a say in the decision-making pro- 
cess; managers were worried about losing con- 
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trol of their operations. 

Even Mountain View postmaster Richard Lutzi 
admits to having doubts about the process. He 
felt that other employees might resent the work- 
team members, regarding their weekly meetings 
as one big coffee break. He wanted the 
guidelines to be clear so that everyone would 
understand the purpose and direction of the pro- 
cess from the start. 

Despite the skepticism of some, enthusiasm at 
Mountain View eventually ran so high and so 
many people volunteered that when it came 
time to start a workteam, the names for work- 
team members were drawn from a hat. Robert V. 
Conser, the current team leader and a 21-year 
carrier at Mountain View, wanted to be a part of 
EI from the moment he first heard about it. 

Bob Selberg, who is the third generation in his 
family to work at Mountain View, saw EI as an 
opportunity to take advantage of the untapped 
talent in the carrier workforce. “Most ideas in 
the Postal Service come from the top down and 
I thought it was time to get some ideas in here 
from the bottom up,” says Selberg, a letter car- 
rier. “It’s astounding when you look at it just 
how much talent there is in the Postal Service, 
and EI allows that talent to be recognized.” 


Team Leader Robert V. Conser (center), opens one 
of the weekly workteam meetings at the Mountain 

View, CA, Post Office; shown with him are Charles 
E. Cooper (left) and Gary A. Letts (right). 


The process got off the ground with a two-day 
training session for the workteam members in 
November 1983. The team members train to- 
gether away from the work site with no one 
wearing uniforms or using titles—an attempt to 
establish an atmosphere of equality from the 
start. Facilitator Kathleen McConnell sees the 
training as the actual beginning of the changing 
process: “Team members learn how to reach de- 
cisions on their recommendations through con- 
sensus and how to compromise and cooperate. 
They learn that an important part of problem 
solving is learning how to prioritize their prob- 
lems and they learn how to have discussions 
where everyone is a winner.” 

The nitty-gritty 

The team, consisting of seven carriers and two Training 
supervisors, faced many problems from the start. to solve 
Would management really listen to the carriers? 

Would the carriers not on the team cooperate or problems. 
would they see the team as an elitist group that 

had “sold out” to management? Would the car- 

riers use the team to air their gripes, or would 

they accept their share of the responsibility for 

making the process work? Would management 

see this as an erosion of its decision-making au- 

thority? 

Team members learned that there were no 
easy solutions and problems did not magically 
disappear. But the process gave them a forum, a 
place to begin, and in time EI has made its mark 
on the lives of everyone at the Mountain View 
Post Office—the carriers, the managers, the 
clerks, who are not yet part of the process, and 
on the customers as well. 

The team in action 

Weekly meetings begin with Team Leader 
Conser reviewing progress since the last meeting 
and calling for the introduction of new business. 

Concise minutes of the procedures are kept by 
Recorder Selberg, who writes them on a large 
flip chart for everyone to see. 

The effectiveness of the process was demon- 
strated recently when Dick Lamica, supervisor of 
Mails, was invited to a meeting to discuss how 


Continued next page 
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Continued from page 9 

to help foster improved cooperation between 
the clerks and carriers. Resource people are 
often invited to attend meetings to help iron out 
problems or offer suggestions. 

At this meeting, Lamica was asked to discuss a 
matter of growing concern, vacation-hold mail. 
Carriers had complained that the clerks’ failure 
to inform them when vacation holds were can- 
celed was resulting in problems with their cus- 
tomers. One carrier reported four such inci- 
dents. 

As their training had taught them, the team 
members first defined the problem—all notices 
of cancellations were not getting to the car- 
riers—and tried to find the reasons for it. Lamica 
explained that the clerks often got too busy to 
immediately bring the cards to the carriers, 
which occasionally led to them forgetting the 
notices. Team member Patrick J. Fischenich 
suggested that a box be placed in a central loca- 
tion where the clerks could put the cards. Be- 
fore the meeting was over, two such boxes had 
been placed in locations convenient to the 
clerks. The problem had been solved to every- 
one’s satisfaction and without red tape or 
lengthy committee meetings. The problem-solv- 
ing process in this case was very straight-forward 
and the recommended solution was one that 
management could implement. Many times a 
workteam finds itself dealing with a complex 
issue requiring several meetings before a work- 
able solution is arrived at, a solution which is 
then considered at the appropriate management 
level. 

The shoe was on the other foot with the next 
issue brought up at the meeting. This time, 
Lamica reported that clerks questioned the way 
carriers were filling out their 3849s (the yellow 
slips left when carriers cannot deliver a piece of 
mail). The clerks were upset because improperly 
completed forms made it hard to locate the mail 
when customers came to pick it up. In this case, 
the carriers accepted responsibility for their part 
in resolving the problem, and pledged to investi- 
gate methods to ensure that these forms were 
properly filled out. This whole discussion dem- 
onstrated that another winner in the EI process 
is the postal customer. 

Striking a balance 

Some employees thought that EI would devel- 
op into a gripe session with everyone airing 
their own personal pet peeves. Team members 
say that that occasionally happens (they encour- 
age all employees to have their say), but for the 
most part, the team strikes a balance between 
matters that concern their personal job perfor- 
mance and matters that concern the 


effectiveness of their unit. 

A variety of issues come up for discussion at 
the meetings. Lack of lighting in the employee 
parking lot, improvement of safety and cleanli- 
ness in the workroom, and how to keep custom- 
ers out of the parking lot for postal vehicles 
were just three of the issues discussed during a 
recent meeting. 

The employee-parking-lot problem was met 
head-on by drafting a letter to the owner of the 
lot asking for his cooperation in installing lights 
(with a gentle reminder that the lease was due 
for renewal ). Solving the postal-vehicle-parking 
lot problem was not so easy. Suggestions in- 
cluded painting “no parking” notices on the as- 
phalt, putting signs at eye level, particularly in 
those spaces where the customers parked most 
often, and in desperation, someone suggested 
using workteam members to patrol the lot. The 
team assigned someone to check with the police 
to find out what signs and methods they would 
allow and to report back at the next meeting. 

The safety and cleanliness of the workroom 
floor also has been an ongoing concern, but it 
had recently become even more pronounced 
when an employee tripped over an empty mail 
sack and fell. The team established that the cus- 
todians could not be expected to keep up with 
the mess when employees threw their rubber 
bands, sacks and garbage on the floor. The team 
leader called for suggestions at next week’s 
meeting on how to get everyone to cooperate in 
keeping his or her own area of the floor clean. 
Building morale 
One of the primary concerns of the workteam is 
the morale of the Mountain View Post Office 
employees. A plan to make and post signs stating 
“Let’s Work Together” was in the works—the 
members discussed the design, size and location 
of the signs. A carrier suggested that the words 
“We Care” be added to the signs because that 
had been the clerks’ theme and he felt it would 
make the clerks feel like they were part of the 
process. 

After 14 months’ experience, the team mem- 
bers all believe that EI is working for their post 
office. They feel that communication between 
management and craft has definitely improved, 
as has communication between carriers and 
other employees at the post office. As team 
member Bob Selberg puts it, “Talking to manage- 
ment could sometimes be like talking to a brick 
wall. It was usually a win-lose situation. I think 
that EI has brought about a change and that 
there now is a give-and-take attitude on both 
sides. 











Above: Carrier and Workteam Recorder Robert 
Selberg checks out the El suggestion box. Above 
right: carrier Patrick J. Fischenich, loads his Jeep 
for the day's deliveries. Below right: Left to right at 
the table are team members Dennis L. Haskett, 
Bruce K. Flanigan, Charles Cooper, Robert Conser 
and Gary Letts; Selberg is standing; and SPO Vic- 
tor Tom, the management team member, is in the 
foreground. 


“With all this competition the post office is fac- 
ing, it is important for us to do the job right,” 
Selberg continues. “It didn’t matter so much 
when we were the only game in town, but now 
our Customers can go elsewhere, so we have to 
be the best.” He added that he feels strongly that 
EI is helping to accomplish just that. 

SPO Victor Tom feels that EI has provided “a 
channel of communication” that wasn’t there 
before. He also feels it is a more positive way to 
resolve issues. The carriers say they are more 
inclined to listen to management when they 
know they are being listened to in return. 
“When communication is a two-way street, ev- 
eryone benefits,” says one team member. 

The carriers know that new problems will 
crop up and old ones will resurface, but they 
feel they now have a method to deal with 
them—a method that works. 

One of the best demonstrations of how well 
El works was the recent Mountain View Open 
House. The EI workteam had complete responsi- 
bility for organizing the event, including all re- 
freshments, decorations, entertainment and ad- 
vertising. Postmaster Lutzi said that he knew EI 
was working for the good of everyone when he 
saw how successful the Open House was. “That's 
what really sold me,” he says. “The Open House 
was so professionally done and everyone worked 
so hard on it, and the EI team did it entirely on 











their own. It showed me what people can do if 
they believe in the process.” 
Long-range benefits 

The members of the Mountain View EI work- 
team have great hopes for the long-range bene- 
fits of Employee Involvement. They think it will 
expand and spread throughout the Postal Ser- 
vice, and they are anxious for other employees 
to join in the process. They are aware of the 
possibilities for “burn out” and loss of en- 
thusiasm down the line, so they plan to guard 
against that—to work to keep the process alive 
and growing. “Trust is the key word here,” Vic- 
tor Tom points out. “As long as we trust each 
other and each side remains committed to that 
trust, we will thrive.” 

New managers and new carriers will be 
trained to communicate with each other in an 
open and mature manner, and EI will become a 
way of life in the Postal Service. As Management 
Facilitator Bill Leon puts it, “We are laying a 
foundation for real change in the Postal Service. 
We are building for the future.” @ 

—Sharon Greene Patton 


‘Trust is 
the key 
word here.’ 


This is the second in a series of articles about 
Employee Involvement/Quality of Work Life. An 
earlier article concerned the joint USPS-Mail 
Handler QWL process and a future one will 
explore bow the Employee Involvement/QWL 
process is working for rural letter carriers. 








You've worked hard and truly earned 
your promotion. You've been scheduled for 
additional job-related training at the William 
F. Bolger Management Academy near 
Washington, DC. While there, you will learn 
the new operational, managerial and inter- 
personal skills required of you in your new 
position. 

Today, the welcome packet arrived. You’re 
leaving Sunday afternoon for up to three weeks 
of study, study, study. But what is it really going 
to be like? 


Well, it’s a lot different from the experiences 


Right: Nena Fernandez, of Sacramento, CA, rents 
an iron in the residence hall as she registers for 
three weeks of training in Mail Processing supervi- 
sion. Above: Two Delivery Services supervisors 
develop a presentation for their class. Above right: 
Conferences and seminars take place at the Ad- 
ministration building, which also houses the 
Academy’s dining facility. 


some veteran managers may tell you about. They 
remember attending classes crammed into vari- 
ous floors of two separate high-rises in Bethesda, 
MD, and staying in housing units and hotels scat- 
tered throughout that Washington suburb. 

Since January 1981, however, the MAS training 
program has relocated in stages to the former home 
of the Generalate of the Sisters of Mercy in Potomac, 
MD. For the past four years, the Postal Service 
has been building and renovating classrooms, 





dormitories and a variety of recreational facilities 
at the 83-acre surburban campus. 

Now a self-contained training center, the 
Academy provides well-equipped, comfortable 
classrooms for the five days a week, eight hours 
a day of study. Its curriculum includes such spe- 
cialized courses as firefighting and computer 
familiarization, as well a variety of introduction- 
to-management courses which are tailored to fit 
the specific needs of new mail processing super- 
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visors, delivery service supervisors, station and 
branch managers and postmasters of various size 
Offices. 

With the on-site housing and a buffet-style din- 
ing facility, there is plenty of opportunity for 
after-class exchanges with colleagues from all 
over the country. 

In fact, those exchanges and physical condi- 
tioning are encouraged through a combination 


Continued next page 















An exercise in an Introduction to Personal Com- 
puters class rivets the attention of Edith Robbins, of 
Headquarters, and Richard Loar, of El Paso, TX. 
(above). Left: Taking part in a lively discussion in 
the Associate Office Management course are Ann 
Schlotter, a superintendent of postal operations in 
Stafford, VA, and Lloyd Vanderau, of Ship- 
pensburg, PA. The Academy offers 83 courses for 
managers of various functional areas. 
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Continued from page 13 

of off-the-clock pursuits. Outdoors is a baseball 
field, horseshoe pit and a wooded exercise and 
jogging trail. Scheduled tournaments and pickup 
games outside and in the gym are available near- 
ly any time class is out. Feature-length films are 
shown in the evenings, or you can hop on a 
shuttle bus to nearby Bethesda, shopping malls 
and the Metro subway station. 


Above: Dan Hessman offers some instruction 
about computer applications. Above right: A view 
of the housing units provided for students on the 
Academy’s 83-acre campus. Right: Daniel Ur- 
quhart, superintendent of Stations and Branches in 
Long Island City, NY, puts in study time in his 
room. A library and a variety of indoor and out- 
door study areas are also available. 


This year, more than 10,000 postal employees 
will enroll in one or more of the 83 training 
courses offered by the Academy. The Academy 
also hosts international students from 23 coun- 
tries who come to the U.S. to receive advanced 
postal management training. 

During an average week, some 400 entry-level 
through senior-level EAS employees are able to 
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meet and compare notes with their peers from James Winchell is a Distribution Machine Clerk 
across the country. at the Pittsburgh Bulk Mail Center. He bas been 
In and out of class, students gain a better un- a postal employee since October 1982 and is a 

derstanding of their jobs and of the commitment 1983 Postal Life Photo Contest winner. He com- 

of their employer, the USPS, to developing out- pleted this project while detailed to the Man- 

standing career managers. 8 agement Academy’s Media Branch. Winchell 

—jJames Winchell bas a bachelor’s degree in Photography and 

was a photojournalist in the U.S. Army from 
1976-80. 
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Above left: Members of two Management Action Series (MAS) classes 
apply teamwork to winning a volleyball match in the Academy's gymnasium. 
Above right: A serve-yourself sundae bar is a favorite Sunday eve- 

ning attraction in the dining hall. Left: John Rollins, a Window Services 
supervisor in Fullerton, CA, works out in the fully equipped weight 

room. 








MARATHON OF HOPE 


Don Marrs’ four-year-old crusade continues 


Nearly four years ago, Don Marrs walked 
all the way from Illinois to California. His 
mission: to carry a flame of hope to cancer 
victims like himself and to dramatize the 
need for intensified cancer research. 

“I would consider the project a success if I 
could reach just one person, touch just one life,” 
he said at the time. But his “Marathon of Hope” 
did far more than that. It raised nearly a million 
dollars for the fight against cancer and earned 
the Cincinnati letter carrier many admiring 
friends. 

By making his trek, Marrs completed the 
cross-continent marathon started by Canadian 
runner Terry Fox. Fox died of bone cancer at 
age 22, after reaching the halfway point. Says 
Marrs, “I was so impressed by Fox’s story that I 
felt compelled to finish his journey for him as a 
tribute to his courage.” 

Marrs’ wife, Lee, laid out her objections. He 
was weak from a year’s chemotherapy. How 
would they pay the bills? How could he take 
that much time off? But in the end she gave him 
her blessing and offered to work longer hours at 
her waitress job—if he would promise to phone 
her every night. 

With $200 in cash, a backpack and extended 
leave granted by postal officials, Marrs started 
out at Carlyle, IL, a point on the map directly 
south of Thunder Bay, Ontario, where Fox’s 
journey ended. At first he ran, but soon 
slowed to a walk, sometimes on crutches, 
because of painful foot blisters. 

Along the way he averaged about 20 
miles a day, making headlines in towns 
and cities. TV camera crews met him at 
the side of the road. Many communities 
offered him free lodging, people washed 
his clothes while he slept, and some- 
times a motorist would take him back to 
a motel in the evening then bring him 
forward the next morning to the spot \ 
where he left off. One group of gruff » 


poker players dumped a hatful of bills . 


on the table where he was eating—‘“a pot for the 
cancer society.” A physician opened his office on 
a Saturday and treated his blistered feet at no 
charge. And once, when he asked a trucker for a 
drink of water, he was showered with apples, 


oranges and candy bars. Another trucker, upon 
hearing Marrs’ story, got on his CB to summon 
friends who came from every direction bringing 
all sorts of pledges and donations. Marrs’ mes- 
sage was reaching people on a grand scale. 

But little did he know, passing through Kansas 
on August 6, 1981, that he was about to meet 
some fellow postal people who would be his 
staunchest supporters in years to come. 

Postmaster Dave McBride of Ottawa, KS, was 
preoccupied as he drove to work that summer 
morning. “My mother was dying of cancer,” he 
says, “and I had just read in the morning paper 
about Don Marrs and his heroic walk.” Wrapped 
in his musings, McBride drove up the ramp to 
Interstate 35 where, abruptly, he came upon the 
traveler himself, clad in a T-shirt that bore the 
slogan “Fighting cancer every step of the way.” 

“That’s him,” McBride exclaimed, and without 
thinking backed up and offered him a ride. “He 
smiled at my blunder,” McBride recalls, “and po- 
litely refused, but we made an appointment to 
meet later.” The encounter would prove to be 
the beginning of an enduring and rewarding 
friendship. 

McBride and three other Kansas postmasters— 
Marilyn Miller of Pomona, Jim Miller of Junction 
City and John Keltz of Galesburg—immediately 
initiated a statewide fund drive among postal 
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employees to support Marrs’ efforts. McBride 
says, “In the Ottawa Post Office alone, employ- 
ees on the workroom floor contributed $237 to 
the Cincinnati Chapter of the American Cancer 
Society in the name of Don Marrs.” 

With increasing amazement, his new-found 
friends monitored Marrs’ journey to its conclu- 
sion. “We heard that in Oklahoma, 14-year-old 
Donna Stark (who died of cancer a few weeks 
later ) walked along with him for a while,” says 
McBride. An exuberant lady drove her car be- 
side him, holding up signs that said “Elk City 
loves you, Don!” and “Go for it Don!” In Col- 
orado a frail, elderly woman pressed upon him 
her last three dollars and another woman in- 
sisted he spend the night with her family in their 
very humble home. In Nevada, he ran into rain 
and exhausting headwinds, but the end was at 
hand and he trudged on. 








Continued next page 
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educational 


projects. 
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Ninety-seven days, 2,200 miles and five pairs 
of shoes after his start in Carlyle, he waded in 
the San Francisco Bay, just as Fox had started his 
run by stepping into the chilly waters off the 
Eastern Coast of Newfoundland. 

Much to his surprise, Lee Marrs was there to 
meet her husband—employees in his home of- 
fice of Cincinnati had taken up a collection to pay 
for her ticket. 

Back on the job in Cincinnati, Marrs partici- 
pated in the March of Dimes and the Combined 
Federal Campaign. In his free time, he continued 
accepting speaking engagements from any group 
that asked. He participated in walkathons—even 
walked a treadmill in a shopping center to in- 
spire contributions. 

The Gannett Foundation presented him its 
“Heart of Gold” medal along with a $1,000 
check for the charity of his choice. He donated 
it to the Center for Basic Cancer Research at 
Kansas State University, the alma mater of Post- 
master Keltz. 

The Mayor of Cincinnati proclaimed a Don 
Marrs Day sponsored by the NALC, APWU, the 
Mail Handlers Union and the postmaster. Marrs 
received the keys to the city in Fountain Square. 
And postal employees sold bumper stickers and 
T-shirts to support the establishment of a local 
Ronald McDonald House where families could 
stay free of charge while visiting their hos- 
pitalized children. 

In May of 1984, Marrs was the guest of honor 
at the Kansas Postmasters’ State Convention, at 
which time a cancer research and education 
fund in his name was established at KSU. The 
“Don Marrs Cancer Fund” will be used to sup- 
port important research and education programs. 

Last August the 47-year-old carrier learned 
that his cancer, once thought to be in complete 
remission, had reappeared. During chemo- 
therapeutic treatments that followed, the loss of 
his hair was a visible sign of what he had to en- 
dure. But he missed “not more than 10 days of 
work,” says Lucy Collins, supervisor of Cincin- 
nati’s Western Hiils Branch. “His courage and 
fortitude continue to be an inspiration to his col- 
leagues and the many groups he speaks to.” 

And donations to the Don Marrs fund are 
growing. For example, Postmaster Helen Gal- 
braith of Oakville, IN, personally gave 50 $2 
bills. And her Business & Professional Women’s 
Club in Muncie, following an invitational speak- 
ing engagement by Marrs, donated $1,000. 

“Knowing this money might help some young 
person to pursue an education thrills me,” says 
Marrs. “I thank God for the opportunity I've had 
to help so many people.” 


After reading a first-hand account of the 
Marathon of Hope in Guideposts, an inspirational 
magazine, a young man from New Hampshire, 
Gary Aramini, left school in February of 1983, 
flew to Cincinnati and made his way, unan- 
nounced, to Marrs’ home. He needed to talk to 
someone about an 18-year-old friend who had 
died from cancer. He stayed two weeks with Lee 
and Don Marrs and later ran a marathon of his 
own from California to New Hampshire. As a re- 
sult of the run, he was able to contribute 
$360,000 to the Dana Farber Cancer Institute in 
Boston. 

Another cross-continent run was completed 
recently by Jeff Keith, 22, of Fairfield, CT, with 
the help of an artificial limb. Keith lost his right 
leg to cancer at age 12. He wanted to demon- 
Strate to other handicapped persons that “life 
doesn’t stop when you lose your leg.” 

Marrs says he was not surprised that Keith at- 
tributed his inspiration and courage to Terry 
Fox. “Terry touched many people all over the 
world,” he says. “He inspired them not only to 
raise money but to know and care about each 
other—and to stop along the way and smell the 
roses.” 

Marrs says he feels fortunate that his wife and 
three sons, Don, Tim and Bob, all in their twen- 
ties, support him in his many fundraising ac- 
tivities. “A cure for cancer can be found only 
through intensive research,” he says, “and re- 
search requires a great deal of money. 

“My only regret,” he continues, “is that Terry 
Fox will never know that the flame he kindled 
has passed from heart to heart, touching 
thousands of people in a blaze of hope and inspi- 
ration.” & 

If you would like to contribute to the Don 
Marrs fund, the address is: Center for Basic 
Cancer Research, Division of Biology, Ackert 
Hall #233, Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
KS 66506-7199. Your checks should be made 
payable to the Don Marrs Cancer Fund. 





Tips for taming those 
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SPRING COLD MISERIES 


“Keep warm, drink plenty of fluids and 
get lots of rest.” We've heard that age-old 
admonition a thousand times, but it’s small 
comfort when we're suffering from a stuf- 
fed-up head, a scratchy throat and the gen- 
eral aches and pains of a cold. We want re- 
lief ! 

As people often say, “If they can put a man on 
the moon, surely someone could come up with 
a cure for the common cold.” But, alas, landing 
men on the moon seems to be child’s play com- 
pared to finding a cure for the ever-present, oh- 
so-common cold. Most of the advice we get 
about colds is aimed simply at helping us suffer 
through one while it runs its course through our 
aching bodies. 

In the U.S., more than 100 million people get 
head colds each year, according to the United 
States Public Health Service, and the average 
American will suffer through more than 200 
viral infections in a lifetime. That’s a lot of mis- 
ery and just plain feeling rotten. Can anything be 
done to relieve that misery, or do we just have 
to take it lying down (with plenty of fluids)? 
Prevention is still the best way to avoid the mis- 
eries of a cold, but studies now under way show 
that other help may be on the way. 

Vitamin C—does it work? 

Much research has been done on the effects of 
Vitamin C on colds, and everyone seems to have 
a different opinion on the subject. Whether it’s 
effective seems to depend on which study you 
are reading. However, recent research seems to 
indicate it helps. One such study, conducted by 
the Oregon Health Sciences University, found 


that mice given Vitamin C supplements had ( 


higher levels of interferon in their blood, and 
interferon is known to boost our immunity to 
viruses. When a virus attacks a cell, the cell man- 
ufactures interferon and sends it off to warn 
other cells to defend themselves. Once a cell is 
touched by interferon, it becomes incapable of 
making new viruses. Other studies have shown 
that Vitamin C seems to lessen the severity of 
cold symptoms. This does not mean you need to 
be popping Vitamin C pills; the right diet with 
lots of fruits, particularly oranges, will help you 
guard against colds. 





The thinking on zinc 

One of the most promising candidates for a 
genuine cure for colds—and one you're likely to 
be hearing a lot about—is the mineral zinc 
gluconate. But before jumping on the zinc band- 
wagon, consult your doctor about current prog- 
ress in determining safe dosages and possible 
hazardous side effects. 

Researchers have long suspected that zinc was 
a potential cold treatment, since the mineral has 


been shown to inhibit virus production, but it The e 
has only been recently that research has been averng 
done in this area. A study conducted at the person will 


Clayton Foundation Biochemical Institute in Au. SUffer 
stin, TX, revealed that zinc had a profound effect through 
on cold symptoms. In the study, a group of vol- 200 colds in 
unteers were infected with colds, then half were 
given zinc lozenges to dissolve in their mouths a lifetime. 
and the other half were given a placebo. After 
seven days, only 10 percent of the zinc subjects 
Continued next page 
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Continues from page 19 
reported cold symptoms while 51 percent of the 
placebo subjects reported they had colds. 

These results sound great, but there are a 
couple of dark clouds in front of the silver lin- 
ing. First, a dozen out of the 83 subjects in the 
Texas experiment found that sucking on zinc 
tablets made them sick to their stomachs—two 
to the point of throwing up. Secondly, and more 
important, another study suggests that long-term 
intake of zinc may have adverse effects on blood 
cholesterol and the body’s immune system. The 
upshot is that you would be wise to wait until 
zinc therapy gets the Federal Drug Administra- 
tion stamp of approval before stocking up on the 
mineral. 

Fighting back with friendships 

Friends are nice to have around for lots of 
reasons, but recent studies indicate that having 
buddies might also help in the fight against 
colds. A study conducted in England revealed 
that people who were outgoing and extroverted 
and had many friends had milder colds than 
people who were withdrawn and alone much of 
the time. Another study of students at Ohio State 
University also showed that lonelier students had 
less resistance to viruses than students who had 
more friends. 

It stands to reason that friendship and loneli- 
ness would affect cold symptoms, since our 
emotional lives profoundly affect our health. Re- 
search has shown that people who experience 
drastic life changes, whether they are good or 
bad, have a higher virus level than people whose 
lives don’t change. So if you are moving, having 
a baby, getting a new job, going through a death 
or divorce or other traumatic experiences, keep 
in mind that you are more likely to be sick and 
therefore need to take better care of yourself. 
Take time out 

Learning to relax in the face of stressful events 
can help ease the miseries of a cold, according 
to a study done at Ohio State University. In this 
experiment, 30 subjects were divided into three 
groups—the first group received relaxation train- 
ing, the second group had regular social contact 
with the researchers, while the third group had 
neither the relaxation training nor the social 
contact. The group that learned relaxation tech- 
niques experienced a 32-percent rise in the 
white blood cells that help fight off infections, 
the second group an 18-percent rise, while the 
no-contact group suffered a six-percent drop in 
white-blood-cell count and showed the least re- 
sistance to viral infections. Another study 
showed that students returning from summer 
vacations, presumably more relaxed, had fewer 
coids than at any other time of the year. Further 


evidence demonstrating the effects of stress on 
health is that aggressive Type-A personalities 
usually have more colds than do more relaxed 
Type-B personalities. 

Tried and true methods 

There are nearly as many “remedies” for colds 
as there are colds. The Old Farmer's Almanac 
suggests that you soak your feet in a tub of hot 
water to draw the cold from your head and 
chest, or put a bag of hot corn meal on your 
chest. It also has been suggested that sleeping 
with a pair of scissors under your pillow will 
“cut the cold,” or you can get rid of one by hav- 
ing someone rub your head so they will get the 
cold. (If you have that good a friend you might 
not get one in the first place.) Other suggested 
“treatments” include holding an eraser firmly in 
the middle pad of the middle finger for five min- 
utes on each hand, or drinking brandy before 
going to bed. 

These quacky “cures” are all pretty silly, but 
some folk remedies do seem to have some valid- 
ity. The proverbial chicken soup prescription 
has been found to relieve cold symptoms. So, 
next time, listen to your mom. The hot toddy 
also seems to be of some value—although it isn’t 
the alcohol, it’s the heat that does it. And, you’d 
be better off to drink herb teas or hot lemonade 
with honey than alcohol. 

Exercise is being touted as a panacea for most 
problems these days, but the truth of the matter 
is that it is good for you—and it even has an ef- 
fect on colds. Exercise can temporarily unblock 
a stuffed-up nose because it changes the body’s 
chemistry, causing it to produce more ad- 
renaline, which helps dry up nasal passages. 
Exercise also heats up the body and keeps it 
heated for several hours, and viruses don’t like 
heat. (Remember, however, if you have a cold 
that won’t go away or if you have a persistent 
cough or other prolonged symptoms, be sure to 
see your doctor for advice. ) 

By far, the best remedy for colds is not to get 
them in the first place. That means eating a 
proper diet which includes fresh fruits and veg- 
etables, whole grains and a minimum of sweets, 
getting plenty of sleep and regular exercise. 
Keeping the air humid can also help. Use a 
humidifier or vaporizer or set pans of water 
around your house to help keep moisture in the 
air. But you also might want to drink some 
orange juice, eat some chicken soup, meditate 
and go jogging with a friend—just to be sure. 8 

—Sharon Greene Patton 
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He’s our oldest career mail handler 


If age were the only thing Edward 
Dougherty had going for him, he would 
still have something to brag about. At 79, 
the wiry Floridian is the oldest career mail 
handler on the rolls nationwide, and he’s 
still giving the job his best. His name has 
been on the volunteer overtime list for the 
past 13 years. 

“I feel good,” he explains. “I love to travel and 
the extra money has made it possible for my 
wife, Anna, and me to take a trip every year.” 
They’ve been all over Europe, visited the 
Bahamas and are currently planning a trip to Ire- 
land. 

Looking back it would seem that Dougherty 
has been on the go most of his life. He was born 
in the Pennsylvania mining town of Shaft in 
1905. At 11, he quit school because of his 
father’s injury in a mine explosion and took up 
his father’s trade—driving mules through the 
mine. At 17, he began working his way around 





the country. He wielded a wrench in a Ford 
plant in St. Louis, packed china in Missouri and 
managed an orange juice stand in California. Fol- 
lowing an earthquake in Long Beach in 1933, he 
headed east to Omaha where he met and mar- 
ried his wife of 51 years. 

The newlyweds spent their honeymoon hitch- 
hiking to Denver, San Francisco and Long Beach, 
CA. There they settled until 1941, when he was 
drafted into the Army Air Force. 

After his retirement 20 years later, the couple 
moved to Orlando, FL. He joined the Postal Ser- 
vice in 1966 at age 61 as a letter carrier for the 
Orlando MSC. But cataracts, which were later 
successfully removed, made driving inadvisable. 
So Dougherty transferred to the mail handler 
craft. 

“I feel great,” he says, “but I'm planning to re- 
tire in April on my 80th birthday. I think it’s 
about time I settled down.” 8 
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Orlando mail 
handler 

Ed Dougherty 
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Mail carrier 
Richard Disney 
is aiming for 
the stars. 


Carrier attends ‘space camp’ 

A toll-free number and $250 have rock- 
eted Richard Disney a lot closer to his goal 
of becoming the first postal employee in 
space. The money bought him three days of 
astronaut training at a “space camp” in 
Huntsville, AL, where Disney was one of 20 
students chosen from 600 applicants. 

“The space camps, run by the Alabama Space 
and Rocket Center, have been available to kids 
for about three years,” says Disney, a Decatur, IL, 
letter carrier. “But this was the first time one 
was Offered to adults.” 

During their stay, the would-be spacemen and 
spacewomen trained on a series of “weightless- 
ness” devices used to prepare astronauts for the 
absence of gravity in orbit. They practiced deal- 
ing with disorientation should a spacecraft tum- 
ble out of control, ate dehydrated food and chat- 
ted with Astronaut Wally Schirra. They also 
served as crew and control staff on a simulated 


mission. 

For “the launch,” space students were divided 
into mission control, capsule crew and space 
walkers. Disney's test scores entitled him to be 
flight director, a job he performed so well he 
was later featured in a TV program that was 
viewed by his friends and colleagues at home. 

During the two-hour mission, students fol- 
lowed NASA procedures from countdown to 
launch through orbital experiments and landing. 
At various times, life-threatening problems were 
introduced via computer, requiring consultation 
among the crew and staff members. They dis- 
cussed their options and the potential results, 
ranging from safe, on-time landings to loss of 
craft and life. 

Afterward, the “astronauts” were debriefed 
and presented their wings. They made a date to 
reunite at a future space shot from Cape 
Canaveral. & 














Postal Pavarotti 

Bass singer Jim Corbett’s first important 
audition came about through a chance en- 
counter at a health food store. The audition 
was successful, he says, because he was well 
prepared vocally, thanks to his postal job. 

Corbett works four hours per day as a carrier 
on a collection route for the San Francisco Post 
Office and spends the rest of his time pursuing 
an operatic career. 

One particular evening, rushing from work to 
a singing lesson without changing out of his uni- 
form, he stopped to do some shopping. 

“Another shopper noticed my Italian language 
textbook and struck up a conversation,” he re- 
lates. “As it turned out, he was a producer in the 
process of hiring singers for Verdi’s “Un Ballo In 
Maschera” (The Masked Ball), to be presented at 
Gill Theater on the University of San Francisco 
campus.” Corbett was subsequently chosen for 
the part of Tom, conspirator against the King. 

During a glorious three-week run last January, 
Corbett lived his role so successfully that the 
opera company director promised to use him 
again. “I feel I’m on my way as a singer,” he says, 
“but I must continue constant training to be 
ready for the next break.” 

And train he does at every opportunity, often 
exercising his voice in his postal truck. Custom- 
ers and colleagues, observing him singing at his 
work, are often moved to remark, “You know, 
you should be in opera.” 

Corbett has worked for the San Francisco Post 
Office as a carrier on a collection route since 
1978. 

“I’m fortunate in being able to work half 
days,” says Corbett. “That way I have not only 
money to live on, but time for music and lan- 
guage lessons, rehearsals and stage practice. And 
besides, I really enjoy my postal work.” 8 
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